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DEFENCE OF OUR NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
AGAINST THE ATTACKS OF THE CATHOLIC PRESS. 


BY D. E. pe LARA. 


(NINTH ARTICLE.) 


“ Tue state,” say the advocates of separate or exclusively Catholic 
schools, “ inflicts great injustice upon those parents, who are hindered 
by its interference from providing for their children the description 
of religious training which best enables them to satisfy the dictates 
> This would be true, provided the state did so inter- 
fere. But it does not. It is they who demand such separate 
schools, who interfere with the educational system of the state, of the 
country; and who by so doing keep alive an agitation that can never 
lead to any results favorable to the country, to society. The state 
does not deprive parents of the right to have their children instructed 
in any educational establishment these parents may select, but it does 
not choose to pay for such exclusive education. It does not choose 
to tax the whole population to please one sect—no matter which. 
Nor has it the right to do either one or the other; and yet, if the state 
should find that even the religious training of its future citzens, in 
any particular sect, is injurious to society, or may become so here- 
after, it has the righé to interfere, and it is its duty to do so. 

Of two Thugs who had been taken prisoners (if I remember rightly, 
some forty or fifty years ago), one expressed his regret that he could 
not live long enough to complete the full number of assassinations 
(five hundred) which it was his religious duty to commit, he being 
nearly one hundred short; which shortcoming prevented him from 
entering heaven at once. The other, having been asked whether he 
felt no repentance at the murders he had committed, replied in aston- 
ishment: “ Repentance? Far from it! But I regret having violated 


of consciences.’ 





Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1874, by RapHaEt D’C. Lewiy, in 
the office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 
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my faith and duty—though only once—through sheer pusillanimity, 
having spared the life which it was my duty to take.” The British 
government in India, the law, cared nothing about the religious duty 
of these men, but ignoring their qualms of conscience, in the 
interests of society, condemned them to death. Was the law bound to 
respect the scruples of these men, though they were undoubtedly as 
scrupulously pious and conscientious as were Torquemada and the 
members of the Inquisition, and even not so merciless as_ those holy 
murderers ? 

Now we will imagine an immigration of five or six millions of 
Thugs. We all know that it is a duty, a religious duty with every 
Thug, to assassinate all who are not Thugs. Let these parent Thugs 
have the right to give their children an education in which the 
sacred duty of ‘Thuggism is inculeated as paramount; would the 
state not have the right to dispossess the parent Thug of his “right” 
to provide for his child “the description of religious training which 
best enables him to satisfy the dictates of his conscience”? Would it 
not be a duty incumbent on the state to close schools in which the 
religious duty is inculcated that no man has a right to be of any 
religion but that of the Thugs? That all intercourse with anti-Thugs 
was sinful, because they were accursed of the Bona Dea* worshiped 
by the Thugs. Or suppose as many millions of Chinese establishing 
schools, in which the doctrine was inculcated that the decrees of the 
emperor of China are paramount all over the world, and that no alle- 
giance is due to any country, no obedience to any laws without the 
approval of that foreign potentate, would the state not have the 
right to close such schools? Would it not be its duty to do so, pro- 
vided it be desirous to preserve the free, the sacred institutions 
bequeathed by the fathers of the Republic? In what light are held 
the inoffensive Chinese, whose evidence is not even admitted in cer- 
tain courts of justice, merely because they are as conscienticusly poly- 
theists as we are Protestants or Catholics or Jews or Mohammedans or 
Monotheists or Deists ? 

It is the duty of the state to provide for the rising generation, not 
“ the best education parents can give,” but, to the utmost of its power, 
the best education youth ought to receive. Upon this correct, but 
misapplied view is founded the system pursued in all countries claim- 
ing to be exclusively or pre-eminently Catholic, such as Spain, Portu- 


* The object of their worship is a female deity, whose name I cannot remember just 
now. 
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gal, the States (formerly) of the Church, some of the South American 
Republics, etc. Political theory to the contrary notwithstanding, 
this country is essentially Protestant, though the United States 
eschews the ¢itle of Protestant. The best system of education is here 
deemed to be that which limits “ the instruction in the public schools 
to that ordinarily included under the head of intellectual culture, and 
in the propagation of those principles of morality in which all sects 
and good men belonging to no sect can equally agree.”* What more 
can or could the state do amidst the strife of parties about “ the 
Bible” or “ no Bible,” “ the Bible with comments” or “ the Bible 
without comments,” the Douay edition, the Vulgate, the English 
version, the Unitarian version, “ too much or too little Protestantism,” 
or “no Protestantism at all, but Catholicity must be all in all or 
nothing ”é+ 

The wisdom and soun policy exhibited in the construction of the 
American national system of education, as well as its superior advan- 
tages, are frankly, honorably, and evidently conscientiously admitted . 
by a distinguished Roman Catholic ecclesiastic.{ Having been asked 
whether he believed in the public schools, he gave the following 
answer. 

“ I do emphatically. Having ample means, they can procure 
better talent, and they do not interfere with the religious belief of their 
pupils. This cry of proselytism and perverting faith and morals has 
no foundation. Suppose our children are taken from the schools, 
where shall we place them? We have no place. They will roam 
the streets and fast learn to become young thieves and outlaws, and 
will acquire many other accomplishments to fit them for the state 
prison. Children do not take their religious belief from the schools. 
This they acquire from their parents in the home cirele, and from 
their clergy in churches, and in the schools they learn habits of 
industry, order, obedience, and discipline which will make them good 
citizens.” ... And again: “ There are some people so constituted 
that they think their every act a sin. I hold that the real sin con- 
sists in impressing ignorant minds with the belief that the schools 
are mediums for the perversion of our people, and in seeking to 
perpetuate ignorance, instead of grappling with and crushing it out.” 


*Henry S. Raudall’s Report to the Legislature in 1854. 

t+ ‘*Catholic World” for April. 1871. 

t The Rev. Father Farrel. See report of an interview with the Rev. gentleman in 
the “‘ Sun” of 18th Oct., 1873. 
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Truth will force an entrance into the mind. Those who have honesty 
and courage enough will avow it openly; those who have either not 
the one or the other, will admit it too, but lock it up and circulate a 
counterfeit. 

That this demand for separate schools for the education of Catholic 
children is not universal or unanimous on the part of Catholic parents 
is evidenced by the fact that it meets with direct opposition from the 
enlightened and honest part of the Catholic population. 

“ It is not true,” said a member * of the Constitutional Convention 
of Ohio, on the 25th of March, 1874, “that our publicschools are essen- 
tially immoral in tendency That there should be Catholic 
schools especially, to teach Catholic doctrine, every Catholic will ac- 
cept. There will never be hesitation to assist in building or main- 
taining them, but let them rest at that where other creeds rest their 
chances of temporal success We (Catholics) need no special 
interposition of law or constitution in our favor..... Trusting 
to my constituency as a fair representative—and I represent as large 
a proportionate Catholic constituency as any man on this floor—I do 
not believe even a minority in numbers of Catholics want such a 
change, or any special privilege under law or constitution. ... . 
That the adoption and result of the project would divide and destroy 
the common schools everywhere outside of the towns and cities, it is 
needless to deny. That it would result in any good is beyond my 
estimate.” In conclusion the speaker said: “ I trust that no 
change will be made from the former constitution. I hope that no 
creed may ever be permitted to interfere with our common-school 
system—the crowning glory of our State. And I hope that this is 
the last time that the name of Catholic will be misused in an attempt 
to break down a system of public instruction that is as dear to our 
people as the stars upon our flag. . . . . From my earliest 
observation in the charges, and suspicions against the Church, they too 
often were awakened by foolish assumptions of its advocates. From 
my earliest perception of history I have known that i has suffered 
more from the errors of its friends than the hostility of its ene- 
mies.” 

The action ou the part of the state in preserving the system of edu- 
vation as at present constituted, has in a recent publication been met 
with the sneering remark, that “ the state offers to be the father of its 





* The Hon. Mr. Jackson, a Catholic. 
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children, and it ought to do its duty to all;” but how many a truthis 
said in jest! 

This doctrine (it is well worth repeating here), “that the state 
inflicts great injustice upon those parents who are hindered by inter- 
ference from providing for their children the description of religious 
training which best enables them to satisfy the dictates of conscience,” 
this sentiment is most startling by its novelty, coming as it does from 
a high dignitary of the Church. 

The claim set up isa claim in behalf of Catholic, not of non-Catholic 
parents. In fact it is directly opposed, not only to the teachings, but 
to the practice of the Church. The learned prelate cannot but be 
aware that the Church has never conceded to parents the right to 
judge of the proper education for their children, but has, on the 
contrary, at all times claimed to be the sole and competent judge in 
this matter. Nor has it ever relinquished a tittle of that right up to 
this day, even in this free country. It would be the duty of that 
Church to enforce its claim, if it had the power, clam et aperte, 
violenter et fraudulenter.* 

The claim is opposed to its teachings, in theory, for we are told: 

“The children of Protestant parents must be unmade of their Prot- 
estantism and thoroughly indoctrinated.” 

“* Betore God no man has any right to be of any religion but the 
Catholic.” 

“Tn order to be a good republican, (!) a good citizen, a man must 
be a Roman Catholic, and must be made such.” 

“ No equality is to be recognized between Protestantism and 
Catholicism.” 

“They who have no religion have no conscience that people who 
have religion are bound to respect.” 

The lain i is opposed also in practice—in harmony with its theory 

—and founded upon it, as for instance: 

When Ferdinand V., surnamed the Catholic, after the capitulation 
and surrender of Grenada, violgting his oath and tarnishing his royal 
and knightly honor, robbed the Mahometans and Jews of their chil- 
dren, and had the boys confined in monasteries and the girls in nun- 
neries, in order to prevent their parents from “ providing for them the 
description of religious training which best enabled them to satisfy 
the dictates of conscience.” In modern times, when mothers, tear- 





*See what is said on this subject in the ‘‘ Unwers,” and the ‘‘ Civilté Cattolica,” in 
connection with the forcible and infamous abduction of the child Mortara. 
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fully imploring the restoration to them of the infants of which 
they had been robbed, were told that “their tears were the work of 
Satan.” Let him who can, reconcile the theory of the Right Reve- 
rend prelate with the theory of the Catholic press; the acts of the 
Church with the teachings of its ministers, and these teachings with 
themselves. Might not the defenders of our national system of 
education be justified in addressing its opponents and detractors in 
language somewhat similar to the following : 

“You state that parents are the best judges of the education their 
children ought to receive, but you deny them the possession of judg- . 
ment, for you tell them in the same breath, that if they send their 
children to the public schools they prove themselves not to be the 
proper judges. You state that parents have the right to give their 
children such an education as they deem best for them; yet in the 
same breath you threaten these parents, if they dare to exercise that 
right by sending their children to the public schools, or any school 
not approved by you, that you will deprive them of certain religious 
privileges, consolations, hopes, spiritual benefits * valued and appre- 
ciated by all good Catholics. Is this .consistent ? Why do you not 
frankly come out with your real sentiments ? Why not openly assert 
what you believe to be your right? Why not tell these parents (the 
laity) that you exercise it for their good? Why not speak to them 

as the priesthood of ancient Egypt spoke to the laity of their day ? 
We judge you and for you, and think and act for you. We are 
everything, you are nothing. Down upon your knees, down in the 
dust before us, and thank the Gods, én us, for what through us they 
deign to grant you socially and intellectually.” 

The candid expression of an opinion, however erroneous; the fear- 
lessly claiming a right, however ill-founded, the bold defence ofa 
cause, however weak ; all command at least respect, even from an 
opponent ; the defenders of popular education may differ from the 
Catholic World, but they cannot withhold their respect for its straight- 
forwardness, its evident honesty, and honorable sincerity. 

We have seen the demands made by the advocates of separate and 
exclusively Catholic education, and their arguments in support of the 
latter. Amongst these are the following, which, though identical with 
those of the writers already quoted, are given here in addition. They 
are from the pen of Cardinal Cullen. 





* The benefit of the missions (see preceding paper). 
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In a pastoral issued some time ago, his Eminence pronounces in 
emphatic terms against, not only mixed, but also compulsory state 
education, declaring them to be “ dangerous systems all, promoted by 
false philosophers, who wish to make experiments of new-fangled and 
perverse theories on the souls of children; systems which ignore 
God, banish Him from their schools, neglect His revelation, promote 
intellectual pride,* and exclude all safeguards and restraints necessary 
to control the appetites and passions of youth ;” whilst by another 
writer, whose words have been quoted more than once, we are told 
that “ by precept youth is to be trained, through the medium of an 
exclusively Catholic education, so as to become the pride of the 
country, and by example prevented from degenerating into brute 
beasts.” 

Does exclusively Catholic education furnish the safeguard against 
crime and vice and immorality 4 

Quite recently in the eminently exclusively Catholic educated popu- 
lation of the empire of Brazil, in the heart of that empire, the 
metropolis, under the very eyes of that clergy which had fulminated 
its anathema against freemasonry, a personage high in rank, 
station, and dignity, an embargador (judge of the supreme court of 
the empire), a gray-haired magistrate, after having lived in a state 
of concubinage with a girl then twenty-two years old, from her four- 
teenth year, hires an assassin, who, at the banquet prepared for her 
by her seducer, strangles her in the presence of her entertainer, 
under his own root. The sexagenarian, the judge, then throws him- 
self upon the victim of his lust and hate, and, like a “brute beast,” 
tears with his teeth the yet quivering flesh, mutilates the body, dis- 
members it with his own hands, packs the body into a tin box, after 
having for this express purpose taken instruction in the process of 
soldering metals, places the package in charge of the calmly assisting, 
“thoroughly indoctrinated ” assassin, who is to take it to sea and 
throw it overboard. Catholic education did certainly not furnish 
here a “safeguard and restraint so necessary to control the appetites 
and passions of youth,” nor even of old age, nor of men holding high 
responsible and sacred positions. Witness the, if possible, even more 
atrocious crimes of the P. P. Leotade of Orleans (France), of Calce- 
donia, of Sta. Maura (Ionian Islands), of Polaya of Malaga (Spain); the 


*Inrev.ectuan. This single epithet, apparently introduced inadvertently, speaks 
volumes. It may perhaps be illiberal to see in this word the key to this agitation 
against schools. 
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thirtyfold multiplied crimes of. .....of Genoa (Italy), all ecles‘astics ; 
of the teacher (a layman) in the girls’ school of the Hollanders, 
of Wisconsin (U. S.); yet we are told that “inside the Catholic 
Church only is to be found a safeguard for the peace of families.” Is 
a man who writes such a sentence and sends it forth into the world 
in earnest ? Is he of sane mind ? 

Abner of Burgos, a learned Jew, after his apostasy named Alfonso 
de Valladolid, wrote a work wherein he belied his former religion and 
slandered his former co-religionists. It was he, I think, who pointed 
out to the ecclesiastical authorities of his day a passage in the 4°SY 


noy> to show that the Jews were the enemies of Christians, and 
thus drew a persecution upon them. But then this man, like most if 
not all apostates, found it necessary and prudent to exhibit lis zeal, 
sincerity, and piety by the exhibition of enmity against those who 
did not profess his newly adopted faith. Ile wrote what he knew 
and felt to be false, but his case can of course not be alluded to as 
illustrative of the present case. 

The view of Cardinal Cullen is, no donbt, that of a conscientious 
guardian of the religion which he professes, and we are bound to 
believe that his eminence believes himself what he writes, and acts 
from a sense of what he conceives to be his duty, but I shall place 
the views of the conscientious and ‘zealous prelate in juxtaposition 
with those of the equally conscientious but also enlightened statesman 
and patriot Prince Bismarck. 

There are two principles in which the Prussian philosophy of govern- 
ment and of society is both deep and broad.* 

“The first of these principles is L’ersoenlichkeit, the second 
Schulzwang. The first—personality—is applied in the United States 
to the rights of the adult man; but here in Prussia it applies to the 
child, as having within him all the possibilities of manhood—rights of 
which his parents cannot be suffered to deprive him, through poverty, 
ignorance, neglect, or any other cause, since thereby they would 
deprive the state of a person who should be qualified for all the fune- 
tions of the citizen. Here, not in poetry alone, but in the legal pro- 
vision for his training, “ the child is father to the man.” The Prussian 
conception of liberty is, that, because of his sacred Persoenlichkeit, the 
child must have opened to him and provided for him by the state, 





*TI cannot remember where I have read the original paper from which I made at the 
time the above extract. 
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these three possibilities or opportunities; the possibility of a free de- 
velopment, through the Gemeinde, with its immunities, activities, and 
institutions, to all which he is born an inheritor; the possibility of 
knowledge through school privileges ; and the possibility or opportu- 
nity of religion through the confessional teaching—in other words, 
that the whole personality of the future man shall be developed in ac- 
tivity, in knowledge, and in virtue. 

“ To this end, comes in the second principle, the Schulzwang, i. e. 
compulsory attendance at school. The state says to the parent, “ This 
child is not to be the toy of your house, the drudge of your toils, the 
tool of your passions, the victim of your vices or your caprices. This 
child is a person who has inherent in him certain rights and probabil- 
ities in the future, of which you shall not deprive him. This child is 
a person and has capacities and powers upon which I, the state, have 
a claim for the citizen of the future, therefore, to school he must go, 
from six to fourteen, and there be taught knowledge, morality, and 
obedience to authority. After that, I, the state, will provide higher 
schools, to which he may go if he wishes to pursue knowledge. And 
by and by there is another school into which again he must go—the 
army—where he shall bring all his previous training into the service 
of the state for its honor and defence.” Such are the underlying 
principles... ... 

“But through the varying characteristics of the Gemeinde and the 
influence of local causes, in a nation made up, as in Prussia, of divers 
races and manifold conquests and annexations, there had come to be 
anomalies, and almost contradictions in the school system, especially 
in the supervision of confessional teaching. 

“ With the expansion of the country and the growing spirit of national 
unity, it was desirable that a uniform law should govern the Volks- 
schools; but this could be had only through the unity of administration ; 
and this again must proceed from the state. Here was a logical 
tendency of events toward the divoreement of Church and school. 

“This result was precipitated by the zeal ofone part of the Catholic 
clergy for indoctrinating* the schools and teaching the dogmas 
of the Vatican* council as a part of the Catholic confession. This 
the state could not suffer,f and it was causing trouble among the two 





* The original has ‘‘the Ultramontanes,” ‘‘Romanizing,” etc. There appears to 


me no necessity for using terms that may sound offensive. Hence some trifling modi- 
fication in the text. 


+ It must be remembered that the king of Prussia or emperor of Germany is not 
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divisions of the Catholic church, and hence the knot which bound the 
school to the Church was to be cut by the sword of the state—and it 
was cut. The new law has placed the administration of the schools 
entirely in the hands of the state, upon the same basis for the whole 
country. The opposition to this measure and its results are matters 
of history and will furnish yet further work for Prussia.” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.) 





GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


ConTENTMENT consisteth not in adding more fuel, but in taking 
away some fire.—Fudller. 

Avoid all affectation and singularity. What is according to nature 
is best, and what is contrary to it is always distasteful. Nothing is 
graceful that is not our own.—Jeremy Collier. 

Cheerfulness bears the same friendly regard to the mind as to the 
body, it banishes all anxious care and discontent, soothes and com- 
poses the passions, and keeps them in a perpetual calm.— Addison. 

Never let man imagine that he can pursue a good end by evil 
means, without sinning against his own soul! Any other issue is 
doubtful ; the evil effect on himself is certain. —Southey. 

In human life there is a constant change of fortune; and it is 
unreasonable to expect an exemption from the common fate. Life 
itself decays, and all things are daily changing.—/%utarch. 

There are joys which long to be ours. God sends ten thousand 
truths, which come about us like birds seeking inlet, but we are shut 
up to them, and so they bring us nothing, but sit and sing awhile 
upon the roof, and then fly away.— Beecher. 





acknowledged a legitimate sovereign by the court of Rome. Nor are William of the 
Netherlands nor Victoria of Great Britain and Ireland, etc. No allegiance being due to 
sovereigns not ‘‘ anointed” by the head of the Church, and consequently none what- 
ever to non-Catholic rulers. Bismarck is well aware of this. Ina circular addressed 
to the king of France and other Catholic sovereigns by the Pope so late as April 16th, 
1701, on the occasion of the elector of Brandenburg, Frederick II., assuming 
the dignity of a king of Prussia, it says, ‘‘ Beloved son in Christ: Although we believe 
that your Majesty will in no wise sanction the proceedings of Frederick Margrave of 
Brandenburg, who, setting a most infamous example to the Christian world, has under- 
taken publicly to usurp the royal title, yet we cannot let it pass by in silence, because such 
a deed is opposed to the character of papal institutions, and is injurious to the reputa- 
tion of the Holy See, inasmuch as the sacred royal dignity cannot be assumed by ag 
person who is not a Catholic without a contempt of the Church.” In 1787 the Pope was, 
however, compelled to acknowledge the royal dignity of Prussia, though he did so only 
as temporal sovereign, and not as the head of the Church and the ruler of kings. 
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JEWISH BELIEF IN GOD, AND EXPOSITION OF THE 
“ ANGEL” OF SCRIPTURE. 

I. Beier in God, in the full signification of that word, is the basis 
and root of the Mosaic religion. The spirit which moves upon the 
depth of the law of God, teaches men that their moral perfection, 
dignity, and justification in the sight of God, depend entirely on 
their believing in Him; and that disbelief, on the contrary, is the 
sole source of their depravity and alienation from God. And yet 
there is not a word to be found in the whole Bible directly command- 
ing us to believe in God. Nay, we have, in the sacred law, even 
such commandments as purely concern our sentiments and inclinations, 
as, to love the Lord our God with all our heart, to love our neighbor 
as ourselves, not to hate our brother in our heart, not to covet our 
neighbor’s wife, nor anything that is his; and, although these com- 
mandments did not seemingly depend on our will, and are not of a 
nature to be performed by our obedience, the law, nevertheless, com- 
mands us by them, that we should so conquer and subject our inclination 
until the will of God have become our own; but with all these 
provisions of the law to control even the impulses of our heart, yet, as 
regards the important subject of religion, there is nowhere in the 
law an express commandment, “Thou shalt believe.’ Moses does 
not commence his divine book in the style of (so-called) creeds, telling 
men, “ There is a God, who in the beginning hath created heaven 
and the earth ;” but, “In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth.” He does not enforce men to believe anything, but taking 
it for granted that their reason has already told them, there 7s a God, 
he informs them, by divine inspiration, what they could never have 
known from any other source, how God created the heavens and the 
earth. The reason of there being no command to believe in God is 
very simple, because a commandment to believe a certain thing is 
either unnecessary or of no effect whatever. If a man really believe, 
he needs no injunction to do so; and if, on the contrary, he believe 
not, of what use can a commandment to believe prove to him, when 
he will not believe what he is commanded ? 

IT. Man was intended by his bounteous Maker to enjoy both happi- 
ness and felicity; his happiness consists in freedom of body and 
thought; and his felicity in communion with God; the means of 
obtaining his freedom is the belief in God, by which he arrives at last 
at the supreme felicity of enjoying His presence. 

III. Belief in God is the assent of our mind to propositions at which 
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we arrive, not by the immediate effect of our senses, nor vy the result 
ing perception imparted by them to the faculties of our soul, but by 
reasoning and reflecting on our sensations and perceptions. True 
belief, moreover, imposes nothing upon us against reason ; but, on the 
contrary, obliges us, by the demonstration of our reason, to believe 
in, and be convinced of, something that is above our reason, which is 
perfectly in accordance with the liberty of our thought, since all our 
liberty of body, as well as of soul, consists not in an indulgence of un- 
restrained brutish actions (by which we should in effect become vile 
slaves), but, on the contrary, in regulating both actions and thoughts 
according to the dictates of reason. 

IV. Human reason, though it is infinitely small when compared 
with the wisdom of God, is, nevertheless, an imperceptible atom of 
that immeasurably vast ocean, and as true and unchangeable as the 
eternal source from which it emanates. By human reason, I do not 
here mean the capacity of philosophers for forming their endless, pro- 
found, and intricate speculations, most of which are erroneous; nor 
the strength of those intellectual giants, who, after storming the 
heavens to discover the inmost cause of nature’s performances, have, 
by their vain hypotheses, established some unmeaning words instead 
of attaining real knowledge; nor, lastly, that true wisdom which men 
have attained in arts, science, or morals; but the power of forming 
the most simple ideas and propositions, whose truth every man of the 
meanest capacity may discover by reflecting on sensations ; tor instance, 
that two and two are four; that of two sticks, of which one is longer 
than the other, the second must be as much shorter as the first is 
longer; that a spirit cannot be a body, nor a body a spirit; that a 
parallelogram is double a triangle, and every diagonal line divides a 
parallelogram into two equal parts; and the like theorems, are pro- 
positions so true, so uncreated and eternal, that even the Omnipotence 
ot God could not change nor contradict them. His power is not to 
act against His wisdom, but to do by it His will, 9D? FYHSAS “A 
MIN. Oww jy1> ys “The Lord hath founded the earth by 


wisdom ; he established the heavens by understanding” (Prov. iii. 19), 
He hath not put a stone ina socket to be the organ of sight, but 
hath “formed an eye” with the highest mathematical skill and wis- 
dom ; He hath not perforated a simple hole to be the organ of hearing, 
but hath planted an ear in conformity with the “ law of sound.” It 
is no glory to Him to say that He can make impossibilities possible; 
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He can annihilate the whole universe which He hath created by His 
almighty will; He can by that will change and suspend the order of 
all things; at His voice the earth may tremble, the seas flow back- 
ward, and the hills melt like wax; fire may not burn, and the sun 
may be retarded in his daily course; yet that mighty God hath never 
exerted His power tc turn truth and wisdom (which are co-eternal 
with Himself’) into folly and falsehood. To attribute such a power to 
God is as absurd as to say, thatthe Almighty, who is the true existence, 
is able to annihiliate His own existence. Such, and the like impos- 
sibilities, cannot come under the denomination of belief, nor be a 
subject of religious faith, and he who tells us, that, because our reason 
is too weak to penetrate into the secrets of the Almighty, we are bound 
to believe his dreams of impossibities, resembles a witness in a court 
of justice, who, in giving his evidence, positively asserts that he is 
insane; and whose testimony, be it true or not, in either case cannot 
be accepted. We must perform the commandments of God, even 
when they are not clear to our reason. The faithful Abraham was 
ready to sacrifice his son Isaac; the Israelites were obedient to the 
behest of the Most. High, to perform the unpleasant duty of extermi- 
nating the Canaanites. Saul was rejected from being king, and depos- 
ed from his throne, because he had spared Agag; and although, to our 
reason, these commandments are inexplicable, they must, nevertheless, 
be perfectly just and wise, coming as they do from God; but we 
must never believe in any proposition pretended to be religious, when 
it is in contradiction to the most simple deductions of our perception 
V. True religion has as yet made but little progress in the world; 
we are still deafened with the clamor and the pious cry of “ Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians ;” but, however confusedy this universal 
hubbub assaults our ears, we can easily discern, that most of those 
who so zealously cry out against the power and privilege of human 
reason, in matters of religion, have their own private reason for cover- 
ing their domestic Teraphim with a transparent religious cloak, to 
make us believe that their poor and innocent reason lies quietly asleep ; 
whereas, in reality, that fugitive is but too wide awake; but as to the 
few who sincerely are frightened out of their wits, to see the pit which 
isopen and ready to swallow up those unfortunate victims who dare to 
follow the only pole-star God has given us for steering our course, they 
too think so, because their own reason persuades them that there is no 
dependence on human reason, and so, whether the victory be on their 


side or ours, they are equally defeated. H. H. 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 











LETTERS ON THE READING OF THE SACRED 


SCRIPTURES. 
By Davip FRIEDLANDER. 


(Concluded from page 807.) 


SIXTH LETTER. 


Tue sixth chapter concluded, as we have shown, with the vindi- 
cation of Divine justice, and the punishment inflicted on Judea, as 
pronounced by the supreme Judge. The prophet now, in cortinua- 
tion, depicts in glowing language the moral corruption prevailing 
among the once beloved people of God, and also describes his own 
pain and sorrow at beholding this degenerate condition of his people. 


1. 


to 


or 


Confounded 


THE PROPHET. 

Woe is me! as a gatherer of the summer fruits. 

Woe is me! as a gleaner of the grapes of the vintage 
Without a cluster, without a grape fit to eat ; 
Without a ripe fruit, for which my soul panteth. 


. The good man is perisbed out of the earth ; 


Honesty has vanished from the sons of man ; 
They all lie in wait for each other’s blood ; 
A net is spread by every man for his brother ! 


. The hand appointed to do good, worketh evil ; 


The greedy prince and the avaricious judge 

Ask for reward and bribe ; 

The man of dignity uttereth his mischievous desire ; 
Thus is the base knot entwined. 


. The best of them is no better than a brier ; 


The most upright is sharper than a thorn hedge ; 
Thy Seer’s day and thy visitation cometh ; 
Now confounding perplexity overtaketh thee ! 


. O trust ye no more in a friend, 


Put ye no more confidence in a guide ; 
Keep the doors of thy mouth 
Even from her that lies in thy bosom. 


. Does not the son dishonor the father ? 


The daughter rise up against her mother ? 
The daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law ? 
Are not thy enemies the men of thy own house? 


with disgrace, feelings of repentance force themselves upon their mind. 


The people begin to acknowledge the justice of the divine punishment, and humble 
themselves, Their confidence in the mercy of God is not destroyed, and the vindic- 
tive rejoicings of the nation appointed as their scourge, are ultimately turned 
into mourning. 
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7. 


- 10. 





Ll 
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Tn humble su 


11. 


12. 


THE PEOPLE. 

True, alas! yet will I look up unto God, the Lord ; 
Yet will I wait for the God of my salvation : 

My God will hear me! 


. Rejoice not yet against me, O mine enemy! 


I have fallen, but I shall again rise. 
In the thickest darkness the Lord is my light! 


. The indignation of the Lord I will bear 


(For against Him have I sinned) : 
Until He plead my cause, 

Until He executeth judgment. 

He will bring me forth to the light ; 
His mercy I shall behold. 

She that is mine enemy shall see it, 
And shame shall cover her— 

Her who ever called unto me, 

‘* Where is the Eternal, thy God ?” 
Her mine eyes shall now behoid 
Trodden down as the mire of the streets. 


This declaration of Judal’s humility is accepted by the Prophet, who vouchsafes her 
pardon, but not till her misdeeds are visited with punishment by an all-just Ged. 


THE PROPHET. 
The day of thy restoration—* 
That day’s decree—is yet far distant. 
Though that day shall come, even to thee 
From Assyria, and from the fortified cities, 
From the fortresses even unto yonder river, 
From sea to sea, and from mountain to mountain.t 
But (before that) the land shall be desolated, 
Because of them that dwelt therein ; 
Because it is the fruit of their doings. 
bmnission to the divine decree, thejustice of which the people acknowledge, 


they fervently pray that at their restoration they may again become the flock of the 


Lord, an 


d enjoy the heavenly Shepherd’s protection. They yet remember the pasture 


on Carmel and Bashan, those heaven-blessed mounts of Palestine, on which He 


once fed 


them. And when they remember these times, their present abode appears 


to them a wild forest. 


14 


THE PEOPLE. 
. Feed thou, O Lord, with thy rod, thy people ; 
Feed thou the flock of thine heritage— 
Them that now dwell in the solitary wood. 
Let them feed again in Carmel and in Bashan, 
Again in Gilead, as in the days of old. 
THE LORD vouchsafes the grant of this boon. 


15, Like as in the days of thy coming out of Egypt, 


I will show unto thee marvelous wonders. 





d. " * Literally, “ the rebuilding of thy walls.” 


ble + Which 


ed 





means to say that all Israelites, from whatever place they may be 


scattered, will hasten to Palestine. From sea to sea, according to the ancient system 
of geography, signifies from east to west, whilst from mountain to mountain implies 
from north to south. 





THE WELCOME STAG. 


THE PROPHET, in continuation of the divine promise. 
16. The nations shall see them (the wanderers), 

And be confounded at their (the nation’s) boasted might. 
They shall lay their hands upon their mouth ; 
Their ears shall be deaf. 

. They shall lick the dust like a serpent ; 
They shall move out of their holes 
Like worms of the earth. 
They shall fear the Lord our God evermore. 

The chapter concludes witha joyful song by the people to God, humbly attributing the 
divine grace, not to their own merits, but to that of their pious ancestors. 
THE PEOPLE. 
18. Who is a God like unto him that pardoneth iniquity ? 

That passeth by the transgressions of his heritage’s remnant ? 
He retaineth not his anger forever, 
Because he delighteth in mercy. 

. Yea, he will turn again; 
He will compassionate thee ; 
He will subdue our iniquities 
And cast our sins into the sea’s depth. 

. Thou wilt perform that truth to Jacob; 
Thou wilt prove that mercy to Abraham 
Which unto them thou hast sworn, 
Unto our father from days of old. 


THE WELCOME STAG. 


A x1nG had a large flock of sheep and goats, which went out to 
pasture every morning and returned in the evening. It occurred that 
a stray stag joined the goats, and continually followed them. When 
the king heard of this, he especially recommended the stag to the care 
of the shepherds, not to ill-use him, but to treat him with particular 
tenderness. The shepherds were surprised, and said to the king, 
“ Lord, thou hast many sheep, many goats, and many lambs, and thou 
dost not speak of them; whilst in reference to this stag you daily 
caution us not to ill-use him.” The king replied, “The sheep are 
used to pasture in the field all day, and in the evening they return 
and sleep in the fold; but the stags sleep in the wilderness ; they 
are not used to dwell among men; ought we not, therefore, to com- 
passionate this stag, who left the wilderness, the habitation of wild 
beasts, and comes to join the peaceful herd?” In the same manner, 
should we not show kindness to the proselyte, who left his family, his 
father’s house, his nation, and all other nations, and from religious 
conviction joins us? Surely he deserves particular care and solicitude. 
Ye shall not only beware of vexing and oppressing the stranger, but 
ye shall love him as one of yourselves.— Zalmud. 
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THE VALE OF CEDARS; OR, THE MARTYR. 
BY GRACE AGUILAR. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


List ! hear ye, through the still and lonely night, 
The distant hymn of mournful voices roll 
Sclemn and low? It is the burial rite ; 
How deep its sadness sinks into the soul, 
As slow the passing bell wakes its far ling’ring knoll. 
Cuakies Swain. 


Spaln has often been regarded as an absolute monarchy ; an opinion, 
no doubt, founded on the absolute measures of her later sovereigns. 
Ferdinand and Isabella certainly laid the foundation of the royal prero- 
gative by the firmness and ability with which they decreased the power 
of the nobles, who, until their reign, had been like somany petty sover- 
eigns, each with his independent state, and preserving his authority 
by the sword alone. When Ferdinand and Isabella, however, united 
their separate kingdoms under one denomination, neither Castile nor 
Arragon could be considered as an absolute monarchy. In Castile, 
the people, as representatives of the cities, had, from early ages, obtain- 
ed seats in the Cortes, and so in some measure balanced the power of 
the aristocracy. The Cortes, similar to our houses of parliament, 
could enact laws, impose taxes, and redress grievances, often making 
the condition of granting pecuniary aid to the sovereign, his consent 
to the regulations they had laid down, and refusing the grant if he 
demurred. In addition to these privileges of the Cortes of Castile, 
the Junta of Arragon could coin money, declare war, and conclude 
peace; and what was still more remarkable, they could be neither 
prorogued nor dissolved by their sovereign without their own consent. 
Alluding to the Castilians, a few years after the period of our tale, 
Robertson says— 

“The principles of liberty seem to have been better understood by the Castilians 
than by any other people in Europe. They had acquired more liberal notions with 
respect to their own rights and privileges. They had formed more bold and generous 


sentiments concerning government, and discovered an extent of political knowledge to 
which the English themselves did not attain till nearly a century afterward.” 


When we compare this state of things with the misery and anarchy 
pervading Castile before the accession of Isabella, we may have some 
idea of the influence of her vigorous measures, and personal character, 


on the happiness and freedom of her subjects. The laws indeed existed 
Vor. IV.—22 
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before, but they wanted the wisdom and moderation of an enlightened 
sovereign, to give them force and power to act. 

In the kingdom of Arragon, besides the Junta, or National Assem- 
blage, there was always a Justizia, or supreme judge, whose power, 
in some respects, was even greater than the king’s; his person was 
sacred ; he could remove any of the royal ministers whom he deemed 
unworthy of the trust, and was himself responsible to none but the 
Cortes or Junta by whom he had been elected. The personal as well 
as the national rights of the Arragonese were also more accurately 
defined than was usual in that age: no native of Arragon could be 
convicted, imprisoned, or tortured, without fair and legal evidence.* 

Such being the customs of the kingdom of Arragon, the power of 
the crown was more limited than Ferdinand’s capacious mind and 
desire of dominion chose to endure: the Cortes, or nobles, there were 
pre-eminent ; the people, as the sovereign, ciphers. save that the 
rights of the former were more cared for than the authority of the 
latter. But Ferdinand was not merely ambitious ; he had ability and 
energy, and so gradually were his plans achieved that he encountered 
neither rebellion nor dislike. The Cortes found that he frequently and 
boldly transacted business of importance without their interference ; 
intrusted offices of state to men of inferior rank, but whose abilities 
were the proof of his discernment ; took upon himself the office of 
Justizia, and, in conjunction with Isabella, re-established an institu- 
tion which had fallen into disuse through the civil wars, but which 
was admirably suited for the internal security oftheir kingdom by the 
protection of the peasantry and lower classes: it was an association 
of all the cities of Castile and Arragon, known as the Sainta Her- 
mandad, or Holy Brotherhood, to maintain a strong body of troops 
for the protection of travelers, and the seizure of criminals, who 
were brought before judges nominated by the contederated cities, 
and condemned according to their crime, without any regard to 
feudal laws. Against this institution the nobles of both kingdoms 
were most violently opposed, regarding it as the complete destroyer, 
which in reality it was, of all their feudal privileges, and taking from 
them the long-possessed right of trying their own fiefs, and the mis- 
chievous facility of concealing their own criminals. 

Thus much of history—a digression absolutely necessary for the clear 
elucidation of Ferdinand and Isabella’s conduct with regard to the 
events just narrated. The trial of Arthur Stanley they had resolved 








* See History of Spain, by John Bigland. 
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should be conducted with all the formula of justice, the more especially 
that the fact of his being a foreigner had prejudiced many minds 
against him. Ferdinand hjmself intended to preside at the trial, with 
a select number of peers, to assist in the examination, and pronounce 
sentence, or confirm the royal mandate, as he should think fit. Nor 
was this an extraordinary resolution. Neither the victim nor the 
supposed criminal was of a rank which allowed a jury of an inferior 
grade. Morales had been fief to Isabella alone, and on Ferdinand, as 
Isabella’s representative, fell the duty of his avenger. Arthur Stanley 
owned no feudal lord in Spain, save, as a matter of courtesy, the 
king, whose arms he bore. He was accountable, then, according to 
the feudal system, which was not yet entirely extinct, to Ferdinand 
alone for his actions, and before him must plead his innocence, or re- 
ceive sentence for his crime. As his feudal lord, or suzerain, Ferdi- 
nand might at once have condemned him to death; but this summary 
proceeding was effectually prevented by the laws of Arragon and the 
oftice of the Holy Brotherhood ; and therefore, in compliance with 
their mandates, royal orders were issued that every evidence for or 
against the prisoner should be carefully collected preparatory to the 
trial. More effectually to do this, the trial was postponed from 
seven to fourteen days after the discovery of the murder. 

The excitement which this foul assassination excited in Segovia 
was so extreme, that the nobles were compelled to solicit Isabella’s 
personal interference, in quieting the populace, and permitting the 
even course of justice: they had thronged in tumultuary masses round 
the prison where Stanley was confined, with wild shouts and impreca- 
tions, demanding his instant surrender to their rage, mingling groans 
and lamentations with yells and curses, in the most fearful medley. 
Old Pedro, who had been Arthur’s host, unwittingly added fuel to the 
flame, by exulting in his prophecy that evil would come of Ferdinand’s 
partiality for the white-faced foreigner ; that he had seen it long, but 
guessed not how terribly his mutterings would end. By the queen’s 
permission, the chamber of state in which the body lay was thrown 
open to the eager citizens, who thronged in such crowds to behold 
the sole remains of one they had well-nigh idolized, that the guards 
were compelled to permit the entrance of only a certainnumber every 
day. Here was neither state nor pomp to arrest the attention of the 
sight-loving populace : nought of royalty or gorgeous symbols. No; 
men came to pay the last tribute of admiring love and sorrow to one 
who had ever, noble as he was by birth, made himself one with them, 
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cheering their sorrows, sharing their joys; treating age, however pooy 
or lowly, with the reverence springing from the heart ; inspiring youth 
to deeds of worth and honor, and by his own example, far more 
eloquently than by his words, teaching all and every age the duties 
demanded by their country and their homes, to their families and 
themselves. And this man was snatched from them, not alone by the 
ruthless hand of death, but by midnight murder. Was it marvel, the 
very grief his loss occasioned should rouse to wildest fury men’s passions 
against his murderer ? 

It was the evening of the fifth day after the murder, that with a 
degree of splendor and of universal mourning, unrivaled before in 
the interment of any subject, the body of Ferdinand Morales was 
committed to the tomb. The king himself, divested of all insignia 
of royalty, bareheaded, and in a long mourning cloak, headed the 
train of chief mourners, which, though they counted no immediate 
kindred, numbered twenty or thirty of the highest nobles, both of 
Arragon and Castile. The gentlemen, squires, and pages of Morales’ 
own household followed: and then came on horse and on foot, with 
arms reversed, and lowered heads, the gallant troops who had so 
often followed Morales to victory, and under him had so ably aided 
in placing Isabella on her throne ; an immense body of citizens, all 
in mourning, closed the procession. Every shop had been closed, 
every flag half-masted, and every balcony, by which the body passed, 
hung with black. The cathedral church was thronged, and holy and 
thrilling the service which consigned dust to dust, and hid forever 
from the eyes of his fellow-men, the last decaying remains of one s0 
universally beloved. The coftin of ebony and silver, partly open, so 
as to disclose the face of the corpse, as was customary with Catholic 
burials of those of high or priestly rank, and the lower part covered 
with a superb velvet pall, rested before the high altar during the 
chanted service; at the conclusion of which the coftin was closed, the 
lid screwed down, and lowered with slow solemnity into the vault 
beneath. A requiem, chanted by above a hundred of the sweetest 
and richest voices, sounding in thrilling unison with the deep bass 
and swelling notes of the organ, had concluded the solemn rites, and 
the procession departed as it came; but for some days the gloom in 


the city continued; the realization of the public loss seemed only ' 


beginning to be fully felt as excitement subsided. 
Masses for the soul of the Catholic warrior were of course sung 
for many succeeding days. It was at midnight, a very short time 
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after this public interment, that a strange group were assembled 
within the cathedral vaults, at the very hour that mass for the depart- 
ed was being chanted in the church above their heads; it consisted 
of monks and traveling friars, accompanied by five or six of the high- 
est nobility; their persons concealed in coarse mantles and shrouding 
hoods; they had borne with them, through the subterranean passages 
of the crypt leading to the vaults, a coffin so exactly similar in 
workmanship and inscription to that which contained the remains of 
their late companion, that to distingnish the one from the other was 
impossible. The real one, moved with awe and solemnity, was conveyed 
to asecret recess close to the entrance of the crypt, and replaced in the 
vault by the one they had brought with them. As silently, as voice- 
lessly as they had entered and done their work, so they departed. ° 
The following night, at the same hour, the coftin of Morales, over 
which had been nailed a thick black pall, so that neither name, 
inscription, nor ornament could be perceived, was conveyed from 
Segovia in a covered cart, belonging, it appeared, to the monastery 
of St. Francis, situated some leagues southward, and attended by one 
or two monks and friars of the same order. The party proceeded 
leisurely, traveling more by night than by day, diminishing gradually 
in number till, at the entrance of a broad and desolate plain, only 
four remained with the cart. Over this plain they hastened, then 
wound through a circuitous path concealed in the prickly brushwood, 
and paused before a huge, misshapen crag, seemingly half buried in 
the earth: in this a door, formed of one solid stone, flew back at 
their touch ; the coftin, taken with reverence from the cart, was borne 
on their shoulders through the dark and narrow passage, and down 
the winding stair, till they stood in safety in the vale ; in the secret 
entrance by which they entered, the lock closed as they passed, and 
was apparently lost in the solid wall. Three or four awaited them 
—nobles, who had craved leave of absence for a brief interval from 
the court, and who had come by-different paths to the secret retreat 
(no doubt already recognized by our readers as the Vale of Cedars), 
to lay Morales with his fathers, with the simple form, yet solemn 
service peculiar to the burials of their darkly hidden race. The 
grave was already dug beside that of Manuel Henriquez; the coffin, 
resting during the continuance of a brief prayer and psalm in the 
little temple, was then borne to the ground marked out, which, con- 
cealed by a thick hedge of cypress and cedar, lay some little distance 
from the temple ; for, in their secret race, it was not permitted for 
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the house destined to the worship of the Most High, to be surround- 
ed by the homes of the dead. A slow and solemn hymn accompa- 
nied the lowering of the coffin; a prayer in the same unknown 
language; a brief address, and the grave was filled up; the noble 
dead left with his kindred, kindred alike in blood as faith; and ere 
the morning rose, the living had all departed, save the few retainers 
of the house of Henriquez and Morales, to whose faithful charge the 
retreat had been intrusted. No proud eftigy marked those simple 
graves; the monuments of the dead were in the hearts of the living. 
But in the cathedral of Segovia a lordly monument arose to the mem- 
ory of Ferdinand Morales, erected, not indeed for idle pomp, but as 
a tribute from the gratitude of a sovereign—and a nation’s love. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


ANGELO. We must not make a scarecrow of the law, 
Setting it up to fear the birds of prey ; 
And let it keep one shape, till custom make it 
Their perch, and not their terror. 

Escauvug. Ay, but yet 
Let us be keen, and rather cut a little, 
Than fall and bruise to death. 

SHAKSPEARE. 


On the evening preceding the day appointed for the trial, Isabella, 
unattended and unannounced, sought her husband’s private closet; 
she found him poring so intently over maps and plans, which strewed 
the tables before him, that she spoke before he perceived her. 

“‘ Just come when most wished for, dear wife, and royal liege,” was 
his courteous address, as he rose and gracefully led her to a seat beside 
his own. “ See how my plans for the reduction of these heathen 
Moors are quietly working ; they are divided within themselves, quar- 
reling more and more fiercely. Pedro Pas brings me information 
that the road to Alhama is well-nigh defenseless, and therefore the 
war should commence in that quarter. But how is this, love? he 
added, after speaking of his intended measures at some length, and 
perceiving that they failed to elicit Isabella’s interest as usual. “ Thy 
thoughts are not with me this evening.” 

“‘ With thee, my husband, but not with the Moors,” replied the 
queen, faintly smiling. “I confess to a pre-occupied mind; but just 
now my heart is so filled with sorrowing sympathy, that I can think 
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but of individuals, not of nations. In the last council, in which the 
question of this Moorish war was agitated, our faithful Morales was 
the most eloquent. His impassioned oratory so haunted me, as your 
Grace spoke, that I can scarcely now believe it hushed forever, save 
for the too painful witness of its truth.” 

“ His lovely wife thou meanest, Isabel 4 Poor girl! How fares she ?” 

“ As she has been since that long faint, which even I believed was 
death; pale, tearless, silent. Even the seeing of her husband’s body,’ 
which I permitted, hoping the sight would break that marble calm, 
has had no effect, save to increase, if possible, the rigidity of suffering. 
It is for her my present errand.” 

“ For her !” replied the king, surprised. ‘ What can Ido for her, 
apart from thee ?” ; 

“ T will answer the question by another, Ferdinand. Is it true 
that she must appear as evidence against the murderer in to-morréw’s 
trial ?” 

“Isabella, this must be,” answered the king, earnestly. “ There 
seems to me no alternative; and yet surely this cannot be so repug- 
nant to her feelings. Would it not be more injustice, both to her 
and to the dead, to withhold any evidence likely to assist in the dis- 
covery of the murderer ?” 

“ But why lay so much stress on her appearance? Is there not suf- 
ficient evidence without her ?” 

“ Not to satisfy me as to Stanley’s guilt,” replied the king. “1 
have heard indeed from Don Luis Garcia quite enough, if 2 be true 
evidence, to condemn him. But I like not this Garcia; it is useless 
now to examine wherefore. I doubt him so much, that I would not, 
if possible, lay any stress upon his words. He has declared on oath 
that he saw Stanley draw his sword upon Morales, proclaim aloud his 
andying hatred, and swear that he would take his life or lose his own ; 
but that, if I were not satisfied with this assurance, Donna Marie her- 
self had been present, had seen and heard all, and could no doubt 
give a very efficient reason, in her own beautiful person, for Stanley’s 
hatred to her husband, as such matters were but too common in Spain. 
I checked him with a stern rebuke; for if ever there were a double- 
meaning hypocrite, this Don Luis is one. Besides, 1 cannot penetrate 
how he came to be present at this stormy interview. He has evaded, 
he thinks snecessfully, my questions on this head ; but if, as I believe, 
it was dishonorably obtained, I am the less inclined to trust either him 
or his intelligence. If Marie were indeed present, which he insjsts 
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she was, her testimony is the most important ofany. Ifshe confirm 
Don Luis’s statement, give the same account of the interview between 
her husband and Stanley, and a reason for this suddenly proclaimed 
enmity ; if she swear that he did utter such threatening words, I will 
neither hope nor try to save him; he is guilty, and must die. But if 
she deny that he thus spoke; if she declares on oath that she knew of 
no cause for, nor of the existence of any enmity, I care not for other 
proofs, glaring though they be. Accident or some atrocious design 
against him, as an envied foreigner, may have thrown them together. 
Let Marie swear that this Garcia has spoken falsely, and Stanley shall 
live, were my whole kingdom to implore his death. In Donna 
Marie’s evidence there can be no deceit; she can have no wish 
that Stanley should be saved; as her husband’s supposed murderer, 
he must be an object of horror and loathing. Still silent Isabel? Is 
not lfer evidence required ?”” 

“ It is indeed. And yet I feel that, to demand it, will but increase 
the trial already hers.” 

“ As how?” inquired the king, somewhat astonished. “ Surely 
thou canst not mean 

“ IT mean nothing; [ know nothing,” interrupted Isabella hastily. 
“ T can give your Grace no reason, save my own feelings. Is there 
no way to prevent this public exposure, and yet serve the purpose 
equally ?” 

Ferdinand mused. “ I can think of none,” he said. ‘ Does Marie 
know of this summons? and has her anguish sent thee hither? Or is 
it merely the pleadings of thine own heart, my Isabel ?” 

“ She does not know it. The summons appeared to me so strange 
and needless, I would not let her be informed till I had sought thee.” 

“ But thou seest it is not needless!” answered the king anxiously, 
for in the most trifling matter he ever sought her acquiescence. 

“ Needless it is not, my liege. The life of the young foreigner, 
who has thrown himself so confidingly on our protection and triend- 
ship, must not be sacrificed without most convincing proots of his 
guilt. Marie’s evidence is indeed important; but would not your 
Grace’s purpose be equally attained, if that evidence be given to me, 
her native sovereign, in private, without the dread formula which, if 
summoned before a court of justice, may have fatal effects on a mind 
and frame already so severely tried? In my presence alone the neces 
sary evidence may be given with equal solemnity, and with less pain 
to the poor sufferer herself.” 
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King Ferdinand again paused in thought. “ But her words must 
be on oath, Isabel. Who will administer that oath ?’ 

“ Father Francis, if required. But it will surely be enough if she 
swear the truth to me. She cannot deceive me, even if she were so 
inclined. I can mark a quivering lip or changing color, which others 
might pass unnoticed.” 

“ But how will this secret examination satisfy the friends of the 
murdered?” again urged the cautious king. “ How will they be 
satisfied, if I acquit Stanley from Donna Marie’s evidence, and that 
evidence be kept from them?” ; 

“ Ts not the word of their sovereign enough? If Isabella say so it 
is, what noble of Castile would disgrace himself or her by a doubt as 
to its truth ?” replied the qreen proudly. “ Let me clearly understand 
all your Grace requires, and leave the rest to me. If Marie corrob- 
orates Garcia’s words, why, on his evidence sentence may be pro- 
nounced without her appearance in it at all; but if she deny in the 
smallest tittle his report, in my presence they shall confront each 
other, and fear not the truth shall be elicited and, if possible, Stanley 
saved. I may be deceived, and Marie not refuse to appear as witness 
against him; if so, there needs not my interference. I would but 
spare her increase of pain, and bid her desolate heart cling to me as 
her mother and her friend. When my subjects look upon me thus, 
my husband, then, and then only is Isabella what she would be.” 

“ And do they not already thus regard thee, my own Isabel?” re- 
plied the king, gazing with actual reverence upon her ; “ and as such, 
will future ages reverence thy name. Be it as thou wilt. Let Ma- 
rie’s own feelings decide the question. She must take part in this 
trial, either in public or private ; she must speak on oath, for life and 
death hang on her words, and her decision must be speedy. It is sun- 
set now, and ere to-morrow’s noon she must have spoken, or be pre- 
pared to appear.” 

Ere Queen Isabella reached her own apartments her plan was 
formed. Don Luis’s tale had confirmed her suspicions as to the 
double cause of Marie’s wretchedness; she had herself administered 
to her while in that dead faint—herself bent over her, lest the first 
words of returning consciousness should betray aught which the suf- 
ferer might wish concealed ; but her care had been needless: no word 
passed those parched and ashy lips. The frame, indeed, for some 
days was powerless, and she acceded eagerly to Isabella’s earnest 
proffer (for it was not command) to send for her attendants, and 
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occupy a suite of rooms in the castle, close to her royal mistress, in 
preference to returning to her own home; from which, in its desolate 
grandeur, she shrunk almost in loathing. 

For seven days after her loss she had not quitted her apartment, 
seen only by the queen and her own women; but after that interval, 
at Isabella’s gently expressed wish, she joined her, in her private 
hours, amongst her most favored attendants; called upon indeed for 
nothing save her presence! And little did her preoceupied mind im- 
agine how tenderly she was watched, and with what kindly sympathy 
her unexpressed thoughts were read. 

On the evening in question, Isabella was seated, as was her frequent 
custom, in a spacious chamber, surrounded by her female attendants, 
with whom she was familiarly conversing, making them friends as 
well as subjects, yet so uniting dignity with kindness, that her favor 
was far more valued and eagerly sought than had there been no 
superiority ; yet, still it was more for her perfect womanhood than 
her rank that she was so reverenced, so loved. At the farther end of 
the spacious chamber were several young girls, daughters of the nobles 
of Castile and Arragon, whom Isabella’s maternal care for her subjects 
had collected around her, that their education might be carried on 
under her own eye, and so create for the future nobles of her country, 
wives and mothers after her own exalted stamp. They were always 
encouraged to converse freely and gayly amongst each other; for thus 
she learned their several characters, and guided them accordingly. 
There was neither restraint nor heaviness in her presence; for by a 
word, a smile, she could prove her interest in their simple pleasures, 
her sympathy in their eager youth. 

Apart from all, but nearest Isabella, silent and pale, shrouded in 
the sable robes of widowhood—that painful garb which, in its voice- 
less eloquence of desolation, ever calls for tears, more especially when 
it shrouds the young; her beautiful hair, save two thick braids, con- 
cealed under the linen coif—sat Marie, lovely indeed still, but looking 
like one 


‘*Whose heart was born to break— 
A face on which to gaze, made every feeling ache.” 


An embroidery frame was before her, but the flowers grew but slowly 
beneath her hand. About an hour after Isabella had joined her 
attendants, a light signal was heard at the tapestried door of the 
apartment. The queen was then sitting in a posture of deep medi- 
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tation; but she looked up, as a young girl answered the summons, 
and then turned toward her sovereign. 

“Well, Catherine?” 

“ Royal madam, a page from his grace the king craves speech of 
Donna Marie.” 

“ Admit him then.” 

The boy entered, and with a low reverence advanced toward Marie. 
She looked up in his face bewildered—a bewilderment which Isabella 
perceived changed to a strong expression of mental torture, ere he 
ceased to speak. 

“ Ferdinand, King of Arragon and Castile,” he said, “sends, with 
all courtesy, his royal greeting to Donna Marie Henriquez Morales, 
and forthwith commands her attendance at the solemn trial which is 
held to-morrow’s noon; by her evidence to confirm or refute the 
charge brought against the person of Arthur Stanley, as being and 
having been the acknowledged enemy of the deceased Don Ferdinand 
Morales (God assoilize his soul!) and as having uttered words 
of murderous import in her hearing. Resolved, to the utmost of his 
power, to do justice to the living as to avenge the dead, his royal high- 
ness is compelled thus to demand the testimony of Donna Marie, as 
she alone can confirm or refute this heavy and most solemn charge:” 

There was no answer ; but it seemed as if the messenger required 
none—imagining the royal command all sufficient for obedience—for 
he bowed respectfully as he concluded, and withdrew. Marie gazed 
after him, and her lip quivered as if she would have spoken—would 
have recalled him ; but no word came, and she drooped her head on 
her hands, pressing her slender fingers strongly on her brow, as thus 
to bring back connected thought once more. What had he said ? 
She must appear against Stanley—she must speak his doom? Why 
did those fatal words which must condemn him, ring in her ears, as 
only that moment spoken? Her embroidery fell from her lap, and 
there was no movement to replace it. How long she thus sat she 
knew not; but, roused by the queen’s voice uttering her name, she 
started, and looked round her. She was alone with Isabella; who 
was gazing on her with such unfeigned commiseration, that, unable to 
resist the impulse, she darted forward, and sinking at her feet, im- 
plored— 

“O madam—gracious madam! in mercy spare me this !” 

The queen drew her tenderly to her, and said, with evident 
emotion— 
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“What am I to spare thee, my poor child? Surely thou wouldst 
not withhold aught that can convict thy husband’s murderer? Thou 
wouldst not in mistaken mercy elude for him the justice of the law ?” 

““No—no,” murmured Marie; “let the murderer die; but not 
Stanley! Oh, no—no; he would not lift his hand against my hus- 
band. Who says he slew him? Why do they attach so foul a crime 
to his unshadowed name? Let the murderer die; but it is not 
Arthur: I know it is not. Oh, do not slay him too !” 

Marie knew not the wild entreaty breathing in her words: but the 
almost severely penetrating gaze which Isabella had fixed upon her, 
recalled her to herself; a crimson flush mounted to cheek and brow, 
and, burying her face in the queen’s robe, she continued less 
wildly— 

“O madam, bear with me; I know not what I say. Think 1 
am mad; but oh, in mercy, ask me no question. Am I not mad, to 
ask thee to spare—spare—him they call my husband’s murderer? Let 
him die,” and the wild tone returned, “if he indeed could strike the 
blow; but oh, let not my lips pronounce his death doom! Gracious 
Sovereign, do not look upon me thus—I cannot bear that gaze.” 

“ Fear me not, poor sufferer,” replied Isabella, mildly; “I will 
ask no question—demand nought that will give thee pain to answer— 
save that which justice compels me to require. That there is a 
double cause for all this wretchedness, I cannot but perceive, and 
that I suspect its cause 1 may not deny ; but guilty I will not believe 
thee, till thine own words or deeds proclaim it. Look up then, my 
poor child, unshrinkingly ; I am no dread sovereign to thee, painful 
as is the trial to which I tear I must subject thee. There are charges 
‘brought against young Stanley so startling in their nature, that 
much as we distrust his accuser, justice forbids our passing them un 
noticed. On thy true testimony his grace the king relies to confirm 
or refute them. Thy evidence must convict or save him.” 

“My evidence!” repeated Marie. “ What can they ask of me of 
such weight? Save him?” she added, a sudden gleam of hope 
irradiating her pallid face, Jike a sunbeam upon snow. “ Did your 
Grace say I could save him? Oh, speak, in mercy !” 

“ Calm this emotion then, Marie, and thou shalt know all. It was 
for this I called thee hither. Sit thee on the settle at my feet, and 
listen to me patiently, if thou canst. ’Tis a harsh word to use to 
grief such as thine, my child,” she added, caressingly, as she laid her 
hand on Marie’s drooping head; “ and I fear will only nerve thee 
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for a still harsher trial. Believe me, I would have spared thee if I 
could; but all I can do is to bid thee choose the lesser of the two 
evils. Mark me well: for the sovereign of the murdered, the judge 
of the murderer, alike speak through me.” And clearly and forcibly 
she narrated all, with which our readers are already acquainted, 
through her interview with the king. She spoke very slowly, as if 
to give Marie time to weigh well each sentence. She could not see 
her countenance ; nay, she purposely refrained from looking at her, 
lest she should increase the suffering she was so unwillingly inflicting. 
For some minutes she paused as she concluded; then, as neither 
word nor sound escaped from Marie, she said with emphatic earn- 
estness—“ If it will be a lesser trial to give thine evidence on oath 
to thy queen alone, we are here to receive it. Our royal husband— 
our loyal subjects—will be satisfied with Isabella’s report. Thy 
words will be as sacred—thy oath as valid—as if thy testimony were 
received in public, thy oath administered by one of the holy fathers, 
with all the dread formula of the church. We have repeated all to 
which thy answers will be demanded; it remains for thee to decide 
whether thou wilt speak before his grace the king and his assembled 
junta, or here and now before thy native sovereign. Pause ere thou 
dost answer—there is time enough.” 

For a brief interval there was silence. The kind heart of the 
queen throbbed painfully, so completely had her sympathy identified 
her with the beautiful being, who had so irresistibly claimed her cher- 
ishing love. But ere she had had time to satisfy herself as to the issue 
of the struggle so silently, yet so fearfully at work in her companion, 
Marie had arisen, and with dignity and fearlessness, strangely at 
variance with the wild agony of her words and manner before, stood 
erect before her sovereign ; and when she spoke, her voice was calm 
and firm. 

“ Queen of Spain!” she said. “ My kind, gracious Sovereign ! 
Would that words could speak one-half the love, the devotion, all 
thy goodness has inspired ; but they seem frozen, all frozen now, and 
it may be that I may never even prove them—that it will be my 
desolate tate, to seem less and less worthy of an affection I value 
more than life. Royal madam! I will appear at to-morrow’s trial ! 
Your Grace is startled ; deeming it a resolve as strange as contradic- 
tory. Ask not the wherefore, gracious Sovereign: it is fixed unal 
terably. I will obey his grace’s summons. Its unexpected sudden- 
ness startled me at first ; but it is over. O madam,” she continued 
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-tone, look, and manner becoming again those of the agitated 
supplicant, and she sunk once more at Isabella’s feet: “In my wild 
agony I have forgotten the respect and deference due from a subject 
to uer sovereign; I have poured forth my misery, seemingly as 
regardless of kindness, as insensible to the wide distance between us. 
Oh, forgive me, my gracious Sovereign; and in token of thy par- 
don, grant me but one boon !” 

“ Nought have I to forgive, my suffering child,” replied the queen, 
powerfully affected, and passing her arm caressingly round her 
kneeling favorite ; “what is rank—sovereignty itself—in hours of 
sorrow? If I were so tenacious of dignity as thou fearest, I should 
have shrunk from that awful presence—atiliction from a Father’s 
hand—in which his children are all equals, Marie. And. as fur thy 
boon: be it what it may, I grant it.” 

“‘ Thou sayest so now, my liege; but when the hour to grant it 
comes, every feeling will revolt against it; even thine, my Sovereign, 
kind, generous, as thou art. O madam, thou wilt hear a strange 
tale to-morrow—one so fraught with mystery and marvel, thou wilt 
refuse to believe ; but when the trial of to-morrow is past, then think 
on what I say now: what thou hearest will be rrur—true as tuere is 
a heaven above us; I swear it! Do not look upon me thus, my 
Sovereign ; Iam not mad—oh, would that I were! Dark, meaning- 
less as my words seem now, to-morrow they will be distinct and clear 
enough. And then—then, if thou hast ever loved me, oh, grant the 
boon I implore thee now: whatever thou mayest hear, do not con- 
demn me—do not cast me wholly from thee. More than ever shall 
I need thy protecting care. O my Sovereign—thou hast taught 
me 80 to love thee, in pity love me still !” 

“ Strange wayward being,” said Isabella, gazing doubtingly on the 
imploring face upturned to hers; “toward other than thyself such 
mystery would banish love forever; but I will not doubt thee. 
Darkly as thou speakest, still I grant the boon. What can I hear of 
thee, to cast thee from me ?” 

“Thou wilt hear of deceit, my liege,” replied Marie, very slowly, 
and her eyes fell beneath the queen’s gaze; “thou wilt hear of long 
years of deceit and fraud, and many—inany tongues will speak their 
scorn and condemnation. Then wilt thou grant it—then ?” 

“ Even then,” replied Isabella fearlessly ; “an thou speakest truth 
at last, deceit itself I will forgive. But thou art overwrought and 
anxious, and so layest more stress on some trivial fault than even I 
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would demand. Goto thy own chamber now, and in prayer and 
meditation gain strength for to-morrow’s trial. Whatever I may 
hear, so it be not meditated and unrepented guilt (which I know it 
cannot be), I will forgive, and love thee still. The holy saints bless 
and keep thee, my fair child !” 

And as Marie bent to salute the kind hand extended to her, Isa- 
bella drew her toward her, and fondly kissed her cheek. The 
unexpected caress, or some other secret feeling, subdued the over- 
wrought energy at once; and for the first time, since her husband’s 
death, Marie burst into natural tears. But her purpose changed not ; 
though Isabella’s gentle and affectionate soothing rendered it tenfold 
more paintul to accomplish. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


THE INTENTION OF THE MOSAIC LAW. 


TRANSLATED FRoM THE ‘ More Nevocutm” or MarMonipEs, 


BY James Towntey, D.D. 


Tue general intention of the law is twofold, viz—the soundness 
of the body, and of the mind. Soundness of mind,—that the 
people, according to capacities, may obtain just sentiments of religious 
matters. On this account some things are declared clearly and open- 
ly, but others iti parables, because of the incorreet apprehension of 
the unskillful multitude. Souwndness of body,—produced by the 
disposition and ordering of the food which ministers to its support ; 
and perfected, first, by the prevention of violence, so that no one may 
do just what he pleases, or desires, or it is possible for him to do, but 
that every one may regard the public good;—and, secondly, by 
teaching men the virtues necessary and useful for the government of 
the commonwealth. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that one intention of the law 
excels the other, for soundness of mind, which embraces matters of 
belief, is certainly first in dignity, though soundness in body, as re- 
ferring to the government of the commonwealth and the administra- 
tion of its affairs, is first in nature and time ;—and being necessary 
first, is therefore, with all its parts, treated the most exactly and mi- 
nutely in the law; for it is impossible to arrive at the first intention 
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without having previously secured the second. Thisis demonstrable, 
for man is capable of a twofold perfection. The first, perfection is 
of the body ;—the second perfection is of the mind. 

The jirst perfection consists in health, and the best bodily dispo- 
sitions. But this cannot take place unless there be at all times a 
supply of necessaries, as food, and other things relating to the 
regimen of the body, as habitations, baths, and similar conveniences, 
Nor can this be effected by one man alone (for no man’s capacity 
is sufficient for them.all) ; but by the political association of a whole 
region or city, as it has been said—* Man is, by nature, a political 
an.mal.” 

The second perfection is mental, and comprehends the vigorous 
exercise of the intellectual powers, and the knowledge of everything 
possible to be known by man in his most perfect state. This perfee- 
tion, therefore, includes neither works, nor qualities, nor virtues, but 
those of science, the result of observation and diligent inquiry. To 
this last and noblest perfection, it is evident, none can arrive, but 
through the medium of the first; for no man can attain the know- 
ledge of all that is possible to be known, even when assisted by the 
instructions of others, and much less by himself, whilst he is daily 
affected and depressed by grief, and hunger, and thirst, and heat and 
cold: but when he has gained the former perfection, he may pursue and 
obtain the latter—a perfection in every way the most excellent, 
and especially so, because it leads to life eternal. The true law, I 
mean the law of Moses, inculcates this twofold perfection, and even 
indicates that it is the design of the law to lead men to the attain- 
ment of them. Thus it is said, “ And the Lord commanded us to do 
all these statutes, to fear the Lord our God for our good always, that 
he might preserve us alive, as it is this day;” where the latter 
perfection is placed first because of its dignity and excellence, which 
is what is intimated by the words, “ for our good always,” agreeably 
to the expressions of our wise men, who say, “That it may be well 
with thee in that world which is altogether good, and always lasting.” 
So, of what is here said, “ That it may be for our good always,” the 
sense is, ‘“ That thou mayest arrive at that world which is all good- 
ness and all duration,” subsisting forever. But when it is said, “ That 
he might preserve us alive, as it is this day,” it is to be understood 
of the first and corporeal subsistence, which is only of temporary 
duration, and can only be perfected by the association of a whole 
province or city, as we have already shown. 












BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF RABBI JOSEPH ALBO, 
AUTHOR OF THE “SEFER IKARIM.” 


Raper Joseph Argo lived from about the year 1360 till, at least, 
1444. We have no historical records to inform us which was his 
birth-place, or where his ashes rest. Not even his father’s name is 
preserved to us, while generally the names of the parents of cele- 
brated men among the Jews are carefully recorded; yet with the 
name of “ Albo ” we only meet once besides in the annals of Jewish 
history. Nor is there any explicit account of the occupations which 
he followed through life, though it seems highly probable that he 
dedicated all his time to theological studies. His teacher was Rabbi 
Chisdai Kreskas ben Abraham, belonging to the numerous and re- 
nowned family of the Kreskas, so well known in Spanish-Jewish 
literature. 

The first instance where the name of our author became of historical 
moment, was in the celebrated meeting at Tortosa, whither he was de- 


. puted by the Jewish community of Monreal, in Arragon, to take part, 


with many other learned Rabbis, in the protracted and obstinate 
controversy with Geronymo a Santa Fé. This meeting was called by 
the pope, Peter de Luna, known by the name of Benedict XIII, 
upon the instigation of his physician, Josua de Lorca, a converted 
Jew, who pretended that he would prove to the Jews, from their 
own Talmudical writings, that Messiah had already arrived, and 
that Christ was that Messiah. At that time the converted Jews 
were the most dangerous instruments in the hands of the enemies 
oftheir former co-religionists; and they manifested the greatest ardor, 
both as a justification of their conversion, and a proof of their attach- 
ment to the faith they had adopted. Upon the persuasion of this 
Josua, or as he is commonly called, Hieronymus a Santa Fide, Peter 
de Luna called an assembly of the most renowned Rabbis of Cata- 
lonia, Arragon, Valencia, and other states, to Tortosa, in the year 
1413, where those learned men were either to refute the arguments 
of his physician, or be converted to Christianity. 

The Rabbis having been presented to the pope, on the 7th of Feb- 
ruary, 1413, the monster controversy began on the day following, and 
was carried on through sixty-eight sessions, in which sixteen themes 
were under discussion. We will not enter into the details of the 


discussions, but only notice those sessions which stand in immediate 
connection with our author. 
Vor. IV.—23 
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SKETCH OF RABBI: JOSEPH ALBO. 


In the sixty-fourth session, all the Rabbis, with the exception of 
Rabbi Ferrer and Rabbi Joseph ‘Albo, presented a declaration, in 
which they confessed themselves unable to explain, or justify, all the 
discrepancies of the Talmud. 

In the sixty-fifth session, Rabbi Joseph Albo and Rabbi Astruc pre- 
sented a memorandum in favor of the Talmud. 

In the sixty-eighth session, the pope’s edict concerning the Jews 
was read. Itis contained in a bull which was issued on May 11, 1415, 
and the laws which it prescribes bear the marks of the greatest intol- 
erence and the most cruel persecution.* 





*The following are the restrictions under which the Jews were put by this edict :— 


1. 


The Jews are strictly prohibited to hear, read, or teach the Talmud, publicly 
or secretly ; all the copies of the Talmud, besides other writings bearing on the 
Talmud, are to be delivered up within a month to the respective cathedrals ; the 
Inquisitors have to search their districts at least once in two years, and wher- 
ever such a book is found, the possessor is to be punished. 


. The Jews are strictly prohibited to read, or to hear read, any book which con- 


tains anything against Christianity. 


. The Jews are not allowed to make crosses, holy vessels, &c., under any pre- 


tense whatever ; not to bind any books in which the name of Christ, or that 
of the Holy Virgin, occurs; any Christian giving such into the hands of a 
Jew is excommunicated. 


. A Jew cannot fill the office of judge, not even in matters among themselves. 


5. All the Synagogues recently built or repaired are to be closed immediately ; 


henceforth only one Synagogue is to exist in a town, and this must not be a 
magnificent building ; where there are two or more Synagogues, only one, and 
that the smallest one, is to be opened for use; if it should be found that a 
Synagogue occupies the site where formerly a church stood, that Synagozue 
is to be closed immediately. 


3. No Jew is allowed to be a physician, surgeon, &c., or to hold any public office 


in Christian affairs. Jewesses are not allowed to be midwives. ‘The Jews 
must not hold any communication with their Christian neighbors; they 
may neither sell them any provisions, nor buy any from them; they must 
not be together at any meal, or bath; and they are not allowed to learn any 
art, or science, or profession, in a Christian school. 


. In every town where there are Jews, they must be compelled to reside within 


a certain quarter. 


. All Jews and Jewesses are obliged to wear a yellow badge; men on the breast, 


women on the forehead. 


. A Jew cannot enter into any business, or conclude any contract, with a 


Christian. 


. All Jews and Jewesses who have been converted to Christianity, and al] 


Christians having Jewish relations, are considered their lawful heirs ; all wills 
and declarations which tend to avoid the property of a Jew coming into the 
hands of a Christian are void. 


. Where there are a sufficient number of Jews, according to the opinion of the 


bishop, three sermons shall be preached for them every year; and all Jews 
from the age of twelve years and upward are to assist at these sermons. 
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Rabbi Joseph Albo had, during the above controversy, shown a 
courage and firmness which was only equaled by Rabbi Ferrer, of 
Tortosa. These two were the only ones who came forward as 
defenders of the Talmud, with a nobility of mind and a depth of 
erudition which the rest did not possess. We can accord but little 
credence to the protocols of the above discussions, as they are most 
probably fashioned according to the partiality of the writer; but some 
fragmentary accounts are preserved to us by a Jewish writer in the book 
“Shebet Jehuda,” and among them there are two answers given by 
Albo to the imputations of Hieronymo, in which our author showed 
great tact and calmness in his reasoning. Considering the age in 
which he lived, we cannot but admire the tranquillity, perspicuity, 
and resoluteness which appear in all his works. In the year 1425 he 
published his work, opy 50, “The Book of Principles,” at 
Soria, where he is supposed to have occupied the office of Chief 
Rabbi. 

Having been a disciple of Rabbi Chisdai Kreskas, he pursued his 
studies, most probably at Saragossa, which we suppose likewise to 
have been his native city. In this work he evinces a thorough know- 
ledge of all the rabbinical, cabalistical, philosophical, theological, and 
even medical works that were known at that time; and though he 
does not stand above his contemporaries with respect to philosophy in 
general, yet in the philosophy of religion, he surpasses them all by 
his clearness and ingenuity of reasoning. His talents as an orator 
become evident from almost every page of his work, and his excel- 
lence in that respect is proved by the circumstance of one of his dis- 
courses being verbally copied in the book Juchasin. 

One would imagine that the firmness which Albo showed during the 
controversy at Tortoso in the defense of the Talmud, would have 
been fully sufficient to convince his contemporaries of his orthodoxy, 
nay, even to show him, in this regard, superior to his colleagues. Yet 
the ingenious manner with which he handled the subjects of the 
Messiah, the immutability of the law, &¢., drew upon him violent 
attacks from the theologians of the succeeding generations. He is, 
however, mentioned the more honorably by Christian theologians of 
later periods, several of whom have begun, or even completed, a 
translation of his work, but as yet none has been published. 

Besides the “ Sefer Ikarim,” by which work the celebrity of Rabbi 
Joseph Albo has been principally established, he is likewise said to be 
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the author of a “ Controversy with a Bishop,” written in the Spanish 
language. 
Another work, entitled Per MND, “A Hundred Pages,” is like- 


wise ascribed to Albo; but it seems probable that the book so denom- 
inated is identical with the “ Sefer Ikarim.” 


THE CHERETHITES AND PELETHITES. 
BY I. S. REGGIO. 
(TRANSLATED FROM THE HEBREW. ) 


In perusing the several passages in the books of Samuel, Kings, 
and Chronicles, in which the terms Falyay *F95 occur, I was led to 
inquire what the ancient commentators have remarked on the sub- 
ject; but I found a great difference of opinion. The celebrated com- 
mentators Rashi and R. D. Kimchi maintain, that by these terms the 
Urim and Thummim are designated ; which opinion, as stated in Jal- 
kut, is derived from the Talmud (Berachoth), while we find in another 
part of the Talmud (Sanhedrin, fol. 16 a) that these terms allude to 
Sanhedrin (an assembly of judges). To the inquiring mind it is, 
however, evident, that these statements have no correct foundation ; 
for it is impossible that the terms can signify both; and if we must 
reject the one opinion, why not reject the other too, since neither 
seems to be in accordance with the meaning of the verses in which 
the words are used? It remains then yet to be ascertained who the 
Cherethites and Pelethites were, and why that peculiar name was given 
to them. 

To the first inquiry, the writers of later periods give, in my opinion, 
a correct answer, by stating that they were chosen warriors, whose 
chief destination was to guard the person of the king, to be always 
about him, and to defend him against any danger. We find a sim- 
ilar institution to have existed among almost all nations of antiquity. 
There was a body of guards destined for the defense of the king’s 
person, and that body was distinguished from all the rest of the army. 
Thus the Grecians had their owparopvAanes, the Romans their 
pretoriani et celeres, Alexander the Great his cohors regia, the 
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Thebans their sacrum presidium, the Persians their melophori, ete. 
In a similar manner, the kings of Israel, in the times of Saul, David, 
and Solomon, kept a body of chosen warriors for their guard, and they 
were not enrolled with the regular army, but formed a separate body, 
having their own commander. Thus we find, that in the time of 
David, Joab was the commander-in-chief of the army, while the 
Cherethites and Pelethites were commanded by Benaiah, the son of 
Jehoiada (1 Sam. iii. 18). In relating the flight of David before Ab- 
salom, it is said, “ And all his servants passed on beside him, and all 
the Cherethites and all the Pelethites ” (2 Sam. xv. 18): a distinction 
is thus made, to show that there was on one hand the army to fight 
against the rebels, and on the other the Cherethites and the Pelethites 
to guard the king’s person. When David sent Abishai, to pursue the 
rebel Sheba, the son of Bichri, it is said, “ And there went out after 
him Joab’s men [the army], and the Cherethites and the Pelethites ;” 
which circumstance seems to be mentioned on account of its being 
unusual for that body to leave the king’s person; and it was then 
done in a case of great emergency. 

Further, we often find the Cherethites and Pelethites designated 
by the term, “the king’s servants.” Thus, when David wished to 
manifest to the people his will that Solomon should succeed him on 
the throne, he said to Zadok the priest, and Nathan the prophet, and 

denaiah the son of Jehoiada, “Take with you the servants of your 
lord” (1 Kings i. 33); and it is stated afterward (ibid. 38), “So 
Zadok the priest, and Nathan the prophet, and Benaiah the son of 
Jehoiada, and the Cherethites and the Pelethites, went down. They 
are so called on account of their attending on the king’s person, and 
their being continually in the palace to guard it, as may be inferred 
from the verse 2 Sam. xi. 9, “ And Uriah slept at the door of the 
king’s house with all the servants of his lord.” And because they 
were ready to do the king’s bidding ((\Y%W) they are also once 
called by this latter term (2 Sam. xxiii. 23) bye bs b ba ee Te} 
Wyrw,, “And David set him over his guard.” 

Besides the guarding of the king’s person, the Cherethites and 
Pelethites had likewise the function of executing those that were con- 
demned to death by the king’s order. Thus King Solomon gave to 
Benaiah, who was commander of that body, the order to put to death 
Adonijah (1 Kings ii. 25), and others. 

I will now proceed to trace the etymology of the words, upon 
which the opinions of the commentators are as different as they are 
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erroneous. KR. D. Kimchi and Abarbanel state that there were two 
families in Israel called the Cherethites and Pelethites, and that out 
of them the king always chose his life-guard. This opinion, however, 
is highly improbable ; for besides the uncertainty of always finding in 
the same families men adapted for that peculiar service, it would have 
been very impolitic to confer such a distinction upon two families 
only, and to exclude all others from ever attaining to that honor. 
And then we do not meet anywhere with two families of that name. 
It is true that two individuals are mentioned of the name of nbe, 
one from the tribe Reuben (Num. xvi. 1), and one from that of Jehu- 
dah (1 Chron. ii. 33); but we do not meet at all with the name AD. 

Others again maintain that the Cherethites were taken from a part 
of the Philistines so called (Zephan. ii. 5). It cannot be denied that 
the land of the Philistines was, in ancient times, called Cherith ; but 
I ask, is it likely that the kings of Israel would commit the charge of 
their life and person into the hands of a body of Philistines? And 
then, where is the province from which the name of “ndD is derived ? 

I, therefore, deem it best to inquire into the etymology of these 
words by the aid of other verses where analogous terms occur. 

We find then that once, instead of 993, the term 5 is used, 
viz. 2 Sam. xx.23. This same term is used in conjunction with D°YS 
(runners), viz., in 2 Kings xi. 19. From this it may be inferred that 
the Cherethites and Pelethites were no other than those "95% 
DwyAj—the guards and the runners, and that in the course of time 
these latter names had been changed into snbp} 73. 

Taking then into consideration, as has been stated, that it was the 
function of the Cherethites and Pelethites to put to death the crim- 
inals condemned by the kings, and also that they were the couriers 
despatched to convey the king’s orders whithersoever he directed them, 
the etymology of the words will be evident. For the word A535 
being derived from Fy (to cut, to sever), alludes to their function 
as executioners; and the word 55 bears allusion to their second 
otlice as couriers, conveying as it does the idea of celerity in running. 
For thus we find in Arabic the root nbp, meaning “to run,” from 
which root is derived the term Phalatanon, signifying a horse, evi- 
dently because of the celerity of that animal. There is also a relation 
to the root nop in the Hebrew verb nop, which is often applied to 
persons escaping (running away) from trouble or danger. 

For the change of the word 955 into {95 I suggest the following 
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supposition. Perhaps, in the course of time, the office of executioners 
was taken from them, and they were only used for the purpose of 
serving as runners. For this reason their name was also changed, 


and the term, %")D assimilated to the sound of nbD by the interpo- 
lation of f. 


THE DEATH OF ADAM. 


AN ALLEGORY. 


Nive hundred and thirty years old was Adam, when he heard the 
voice of the Eternal calling unto him, “ Thou shalt die.” “ Let all 
my sons appear before me,” said he to Eve, “that I may see them 
and bless them.” They then attended to the paternal summons and 
stood before him, who thus addressed them :— 

“ Who among you will ascend the holy mountain, and implore the 
Lord’s mercy for me, that I may live? I have eaten from the tree of 
life, and, though its fruit is mixed with bitterness, yet would I like 
to eat more thereof, and have my days on earth prolonged.” 

Seth, the most pious of his sons, then replied, “ Here am I; send 
me.” Adam consented, and Seth covered his head with ashes, girded 
sack-cloth round his loins, and proceeded to the gate of Paradise, at 
the entrance of which he was accosted by a cherub, with a flaming 
sword, who exclaimed, “ Whither art thou going ?” “Icome,” replied 
Seth, “to implore thee for the life of my father. I beseech thee to 
allow my entering the garden, that I may gather some more fruit of 
the tree of life, so that he may eat thereof and live.” 

“T cannot permit thee to enter,” said the cherub; “I am placed 
here to keep the way to the tree of life. Take, however, this branch, 
that he may strengthen himself in his last moments; for know thou, 
that everlasting life is not upon earth. But hasten, for his hour has 
come.” Seth hastened away, and threw himself at the feet of his 
father, saying : 

“T could not bring to thee any fruit of the tree of life, but here is 
a branch, which the angel hath given me for thy last invigoration.” 

The dying man took the branch; its fragrance reanimated him, 
he revived, and his soul was elevated. ‘ Children,” said he, “ eternal 
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life is not here below. You will follow me. But from these leaves 
inhale the breath of another life, and a happier one than this.” 
His eye closed, and his spirit departed. 

Adam’s children buried their father, and wept for him, but Seth 
wept not. He planted the branch on his father’s tomb, and called it 
the branch of new life; ‘ For,” said he, “ it will awake him from the 
slumber of death.” 

The little branch grew up to a lofty tree ; and there were many of 
the descendants of Adam who nourished themselves from that tree, 
and to whom it afforded the consolation of another life. The tree 
grew old, but withstood the withering blast, the scorching sun, the 
blighting frost, and the sweeping deluge. It lasted for many genera- 
tions, and flourished incessantly until the reign of David, when his 
wise son grew vain of his wisdom, and began to doubt his soul’s im- 
mortality. The branches then began to wither and decay, but the 
stem remained. Many of the blossoms and flowers of the tree of 
immortality, however, had been distributed among several nations on 
earth, by the descendants of Seth, who thus promoted in the world 
the seed of immortality. 


RABBINICAL APHORISMS. 


A pvr estimation of the duties we owe to the world and of those 
which the world owes tous, lends a charm to life and banishes sadness. 

Envy inflictst the greates misery on its votaries, their sadness is 
perpetual, their soul is grieved, their intellect is dimmed, and their 
heart. disquieted. | 

Expose not the hidden faults of the fellow-men, lest the Creator 
bring to light thine ; eulogize them when thou mayest, and load them 
not with the faults peculiar to thyself. 

Poverty and hunger are more endurable than over-exertion caused 
by the cravings of an insatiable disposition ; no wealth can surpass con- 
tentment, no intellect is equivalent to good demeanor, and no charms 
can be compared to an affable mind. 

Man can be compared to one encompassed by ferocious animals and 
lurking enemies, and though he may elude some, he cannot escape 
all ; he who views the world thus will not be elated at the happiness 
it confers, nor dejected by the mishaps it inflicts. 





